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An Account of the First’ Rise of Fairs in England, 
and of Living in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 


EFORE the necessaries or ornaments of life from the 
convenience of communication, and the increase of 
provincial intercourse could be procured in towns, through the 
medium of shops, goods and commodities of every kind 
were chiefly sold at fairs, to which as to one universal matt, the 
people resorted periodically, and supplied most of their wants 





Fairs and markets were first held near the castles of the 
great barons, and near the cathedrals and principal churches 
in cities and great towns, not only to prevent frauds in the 
king’s duties or customs, but also as they were esteemed places, 
where the laws of the land were observed, and as such had a 


The display of merchandise and the conflax: of customers. 
atihese principal and only emporia of domestic commerce 
were prodigious, and they were therefore often held on open 


It appears from a curious record containing the establish- 
ment and expences of the earl of Northumberland, in the 
2U year 
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year, 1519, that the stores of his lordship’s house, at Wressle, 
for the whole year were Jaid in from fairs—* He that. stands 
charged with my lord’s. house for ie Whole yedr, if We itiy 
possible, shall be at all fairs, where the gross’ empiions (that 
is the principal articles) shall be bought for the house for 
the whole year, as wine, wax, beeves, muttons, wheat, and 
malt.” 

This quotation is a proof that fairs were at that time the 
principal mats for purchasing vecessaries in- large quauti- 
ties, which now are supplied by frequenting trading towns, aud 
the mention of buying beeves and muttons (oxen and sheep) 
shows that at so latea period they knew but little of breeding 
cattle, 

The great increase of shops in the retail trade in all the 
towns and villages through the kingdom since the cow- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, by means of which 
the inhabitants are supplied with every article necessary 
for subsistence as well as for laxury, has in a great measure 
rendered useless the purpose for which fairs were originally 
established. This change in the domestic trade of the 
country may be attributed to two causes operating together, 
viz. the facility of payment given by the notes of the 
bank of England, and inland bills of exchange, and that 
of commercial intercourse produced by the certainty and 
regularity of the post-office. Thelatter may be looked upon 
vs the cause, and the farmer the effect:of this change which 
has. so completely altered the state of fairs throughout the 
kingdom, 

ontected with fairs as furnishing the necessaries of 
fe, may be given an account ofthe living of the pedple 
of England in the sixteenth und sewenteenth centuries; 

From the household book of the earl of Northamberland 
above mentioned, it appears, that his family during winter 
Kved mostly on salted meat and salt fish, ‘and on that acconnt 
there was an order for providing déne haodred and eighty 
gallons of mustard. On flesh days through the year, break- 
fast for tbe earl and his lady, Wada loaf ‘of bread, two 
manchets, a quart of beer, & quart of wine, half a chine 
of mutton, or a chine of beef boiled.” On meagre deys, a 
‘oat Ot bread, two mauchets, a qhart of beer, a quurt of 
wine, a dish of buttered eggs. During Lent a loaf of bread, 
two manuchets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, two 
pieces Of salt fish, sik baconned herrings, or u dish of sprats. 

‘he éther meuls had ‘as little variety except on festival 

days. 

_ Ar that time capons, chickens, hens, pigeons, rabbits, 

plover’, woorltocks, quails, snipes, partridges, and pheasants, 
were 
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were accounted such delicacies asto be prohibited, except at 
the earl’s.table. 

From the.same book it appears, that the eat] had only two 
cooks for dressing victuals for his household, which consisted 
pf 229 persons. 

Hollinshed, who wrote about 1577, observes, that white 
meats, i. e. milk, butter, and cheese, formerly: the chief food 
of the English people, were in his time degraded to be the 
food of the lower sort, and that the wealthy fed upon flesh 
and fish. 

Feasts in those times were carried beyond all bounds of 
moderation. There is preserved an account of a feast given 
by Archbishop Nevill at his installation, 1460, in which are 
mentioned, among a great variety of others, the following 
articles, viz. wheat $00 quarters, ale S00 tuns, 80 oxen, 
Gwild bulls, 1000 sheep, S00 calves, 300 swine, called porks, 
2000 pigs, 200 kids, 4000 rabbits, upwards of 400 harts, bucks 
and roes, S000 geese, 2300 caponus, 2000 chickens, 4000 
pigeons, 100 peacocks, 200 cranes, 4000 maliards and teals, 
500 pastridges, 400 woodcocks; 1500 hot, and 4000 cold 
venison pasties, 2000 hot custards, and 4000 cold ones. Ona 
the tables at this feast are mentioned to have been 4 porpoises 
and 8 seals. 

There were 62 cooks and 515 servants to assist them, 
and not less than 3000 persons in all were at this feast. A 
partieular account of this great festivity, and of the com- 
pany who sat at each table, may be seen -in Godwin’s: Lives of 
the Bishops. 

At the above period there was not discovered in society 
any pleasure but that of crouding together in hunting and 
feasting. The delicate pleasures of conversation, in ‘com- 
wanicaling opinions, sentiments, and desires, were wholly 
unknown, 

About the year 1512, the breakfast hour was eight, 
aid at ten they sat down to dinner, at three in the after- 
noon they had a drinking, and four was the bour for supper. 
Tie gates of the earl of Northumberland’s castles were 
shat at nine in the evening throughout the year, ™ to 
the intent that no servants shall come in at the said gate, 
that caught to be within, who are out of the house at that 
hour.” 

_ By a household establishment of Lord Fairfax’s, about 1650, 
it appears that eleven had then become the hour of dining, 
and towards the end of that century the hour was twelve, 
but from the beginning of the last century it has gradually 
grown later to the present tines, when seven has becotne the 
fashionable hour in noblemes’s houses. Ln the country and 
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in moderate families in the metropolis one and two are the 
more general hours for dining. 

The hours for attendance upon ’'Change, and the hours by 
which the post-office is regulated, have great influence upon 
sitting down to dinner in London ; the general hour for dining, 
among the mercantile class in the metropolis, is therefore, 
at present, about half past five, when the business of the day 
may be suid to be over. 

From the Percy household book it may be observed, 
that several dishes were then in use which have been 
long banished from our tables; among these may be 
reckoned cranes, herons, seagulls, bitterns, and kirlews—and 
at Archbishop Nevill’s feast, porpoises and seals were served 
up. 

afer the accession of Henry VII. to the throne, the 
nation began to rest from the scenes of war and blood which 
for several years had subsisted between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, and in the next reign the people turned their 
attention more to trade and the arts of peace, so that we 
find the mode of living considerably changed, for luxury being 
ever the attendant of extended commerce, this brought us 
acquainted with the produce of foreign countries ‘till then 
unknown in England. 

Previously to 1509, the principal vegetables used at the 
tables of the great were imported from the Netherlands, so 
that when Catharine, queen of Henry VIII. wanted a sallad; 
she wis obliged to dispatch a messenger to Flanders.— 
Asparagus and artichokes were introduced into England about 
1578, and cauliflowers somewhat later. Celery was not 
introduced into England ‘till after 1704, when Marshal 
Tuallard being made prisoner at the battle of Blenheim, and 
brought into England, first introduced this plant on the Eng- 
lish tables. 

There is an article in the Percy household book which 
says, “* That from thenceforth there be no herbs bought, 
seeing that the cooks may bave herbs enough in my lord’s 
gardens.” 

Since the introduction of tea into England, at the close of 
the seventeenth century, the living of all classes of the people 
has experienced a total change, but it was not ’till about 1740, 
that tea became to be generally used, for previously to that 
time those who made use of it got it by stealth, each being 
afraid of being known to be in possession of what was then 
termed a great luxury. 

Waller has a poem addressed to the queen, Maria d’Este, 
wife of James II. in 1683, “ On Tea commended by her 
Mojesty,” whereby it seems it was even then a new thing, 
though Mr. Hanway ia his Essay on Tea, says, that Lord 
Arlington 
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Arlington and Lord Ossory introduced it into England in 
1666, and it was then admired as a new thing. Their 
ladies introduced it among the women of quality, and its 
price was then 3l. per pound, and continued the same till 
1707. In 1715 green tea began to be used, and the practice 
of drinking tea descended to the lower classes of the 

ople. 

In the Tatler (No. 86, October 27, 1709) the author mentions 
inviting his friends, seemingly as though tea was common, 
to drink a dish of tea, which they refused, saying, they never 


' drank tea in a morning. 


The same author observes, that dinner had in his memory, 
crept. by degrees from twelve o'clock to three, aud in the 
Spectator it is said, that coffee-houses were frequented by 
shopkeepers from six in the morning, and that the studenis 
at law made their appearance in them, in their night gowns 
about eight. A lady who sends her journal to the Spectator, 
represents herself as taking chocolate in bed, and sleeping 
after it’till ten, and drinking her bohea from that hour ull 
eleven: Her dinner hour was from three to four, and she did 
not sit up later ata card party than twelve. A citizen out of 
trade, in the same work, describes himself as rising at eight, 
dining at two, and going to bed at ten if not kept up at the 
club he frequented. 

The history of taverns in this country may be traced 
back to the time of King Henry LV, for so angient is 
that of the Boar’s Head in East Cheap, London, the 
rendezvous of Prince Henry and his dissolute compamions, 
Of little less antiquity is the White Hert, without Bishops- 
gate, which now bears in the front of it, the date of its 
erection, 1480. 





History of St. George's Day, April 23. 
[From Mr. Brady's Clavis Calendaria.] 


HE accounts rendered, by different authors, of the history 

of SteGeorge, have been so various in their nature, and 
some of them biended with such gross absurdities, that the 
very existence of this great and popular saint has not only 
been doubted by several modern writers, but by some has been 
wholly denied; whiie others have so industriously mixed 
iu one heterogenous mass, the ancient and well-authenticated 
aecount of George of Cappadocia, with that of another 
George, an abominable and infamous character, who was 
an 
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an Arian bishop, that it has occupied much labour and 
ingenuity to separate the history of the two St. George's, 
and to ‘shew, divested of the fables too prevalent in former 
periods, the real and unsullied history of that St. George, 
who is designed to be commemorated on this day (Apztil 
238), and who, it clearly appears, ‘was born in Cappadocia, 
of Christian parents, of considerable respectability, though 
at the period of his birth possessing only a smal] patrimony. 
—Si George was carelolly educated in the belief of the 
gospel, in the defence of which his father lost his life 
while the saint was yet of very tender years. Upon the de- 
cease of his father, St. George accompanied his mother into 
Poles'ine, where they eame into possession of a large estate, 
Dioclesian the tyrant, who knew not of his being a Chris- 
tian, and admired his majestic and noble form, appointed 
bim a commander in one of his legions, with the dignity 
of aseat in the council. In the twentieth year of his age 
he lost his maternal parent, and wholly dedicated bimself 
to his military duties, in which he became eminently dis- 
tinguished; but during the height of his reputation, the 
perseeution of the Christians burst forth with inereased vio- 
lence and aggravated. cruelty; upon which St. George 
withdrew himself from the service of the tyrant whom he 
had the courage publicly to upbraid, in the senate, with 
his barbarities ; and openly distributed his vast fortune 
for the support of those against whom the persecutors 
of Christianity, headed by the emperor, were exerting their 
utmost malice, The emperor, amazed and irritated at the 
dasing boldness of St. George, seemed at first determined 
upod his destruction; but the many services rendered to him 
by that great man, induced him to suspend his vengeance, 
and Le endeavoured by every means in his power to continue 
the hero iw his service. Alike unmoved by promises of 
aggrandisement, and upawed by threats, St. George con- 
tinued firm in his opposition to the tyrannies of the hardened 
emperor; for which, after having several times endured 
the torture, he was ignominiously drawn through the city 
of Lydda, and beheaded on the 23d day of April, 290. 
The surviviag Christians buried his mutilated remains, the 
sepulehre containing which remained in tolerable preserva- 
tion uniil the year 1189—and we figd, that his head was 
solemnly translated to the great church built in honour of 
bim in the enghth century, by Pope Zachary, who attended the 
ceremony, accourpanied by the whole of the clergy, and most 
of the laiy of Rome, 

From these fucts sprang those fabulous statements of the 
combatol St.George wih a dragon, to preserve the daugh- 
ter of aking, who otherwise would have been devoured by 
the 
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the monster ; and from that fable, the many others connected 
with the popular belief of past periods, as may be seen by the 
Histery of the Seven Champions of Christendom, as well as in 
various other ancient histories and ballads, 

St. George having been a soldier of superior rank, was 
fot Gunatarally depicted on horseback, armed cap-a-pie, 
which appears to have been the practice before the eleventh 
century ; and when at a later period, the story of the 
dragon's overthrow became a favourite with the multiwde; 
the addition of that monster was a necessary appendage, to 
give consistency to the legend, and make it accord with 
the new but erroneous histo:y of the saint. Whether, haw- 
ever, the fabrication of this fictitious pa:t of the saint’s life 
and actions originated in monkish craft, to gain a supersti- 
tious power over the ignorant multitude, or whether the 
whole of that story was meant symbolically, to typify, that 
Christ’s soldier and knight should always be ready mantally 
to combat against the dragon or great beast, mentioned 
in the Apocalypse, and all other enemies of the church, is a 
inatter of doubt. In accounting for the strange introduc. 
tion of the insignia of St. George, there are not wanting 
advocates for both these arguments, though the latter has 
het the most able supporters; who contend, with much 
apparent historicalauthority, that the hicroglyphical representa- 
tion of the saint. preceded the fable, and not the fable the 
emblem ; and indeed it is scarcely possible to believe other- 
wise. Richard Johnson, who lived in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James, was the author of the Seven Champions, the 
origin of that species of popular ballads; and he appears 
not to have disfigured the history of St. George one atom more 
than he has that of the other champions; and yet Bt, 
peotge'’s history alone appears to be disputed solely upon 
that foundation, while that of the other suint-heroes have not 
been effected by it. One of these popular ballads, appa- 
rently the most modern, not only gives the genealogy of St. 
George, and states his having been stolea by a fairy, but 
assigns to him marks, which have past dispute adirect reference 
to the institution of the Garter. 


* A blood-red cross was on his arm, 
** A dragon on his breast : 

* A little Garter all of gold, 

« Was round his leg exprest.” 


- 


This history of St. George, as an eastern personage, renders 
it likely that he was pupular in Palestine when the English 
rusaders met the Saracens in the bloody ficlds of that country: 
and it seems to furnish authority for the more ancient ac- 
6 count 
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count of the origin of the order of the Garter, which might 
naturally take its rise in the very land where the reputation 
of this saint was greatest, and his patronage was deemed most 
efficacious. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 
PROMENADE DRESS. 


Fine cambric round robe, with high bodice and long 

sleeves, notso full as of late ; embroidered stomacher 
front and high collar, trimmed with muslin or lace ; a Tusean 
border of needle-work at the feet. A Cossack mantle of 
pale ruby, or blossom-coloured velvet, lined with white 
sarsnet, and trimmed entirely round wiih a broad skin of 
light sable, ermine, seal, or the American squirrel; a short 
tippet of the same—the mantle confined at the throat with a 
rich correspondent silk cord and tassels, very long. A mountain 
hat of velvet, the colour of the mantle, finished round the 
verge with a narrow vandyke trimming—a small flower placed 
in the hair beneath, on the left side. Half-boots the colour of 
the mantle ; and gloves of primrose kid or pale tan. 


MORNING DRESS. 


A petticoat and bodice of fine jaconot muslin, finished round 
the botiom iv vandykes and small buttons. The Rochelle 
spencer coinposed of the same material, appliqued with foot- 
ing lace down the sleeve, and trimmed at each edge witha 
harrow,. but full border of muslin. Double fan frill of 
muslin round the neck, very full, continuing round the 
bottom of the waist, where it is gathered on a beading of 
needle-work. Bourdeaux mob cap, composed of lace, with 
treble full borders, narrowed under the chin. Asmall flower 
placed backward, on the left side. Hair much divided in front, 
and in full waved curls on each side. Necklace of twisted 
gold and pearl, with pendent cross in the centre. Spring 
Greek kid slippers, and gloves of the same.—Ackermaun’s 
Repository of Arts. 


THE chapeau bras is now perfectly the rage with ladies of 
taste, who eagerly patronise it. 

The chapeau bras is made in different coloured satins, 
but blue, pink, peach-blosspm, cream-colour, and the palest 
Sage-green, are the predominant. colours ; it is also very 
wnucgh worn in white satin, It is likewise a most curious and 

9 serviceable 
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serviceable head-dress, as it answers the following impor- 
tant and useful purposes.—1. A preserver of. ladies head- 
dresses. —2. A preventative against colds.~—3. A substitute 
for a bonnet.—4. A convenience to carry a pocket handker- 
chief, fan, &c.—5. And, when thrown on the back of the head, 
forms one of the most elegant hoods that can be conceived ; 
and is still a lady’s chapeau bras. 

The frock which accompanies the chapeau bras is of white 
lace over white satin. Waists continue as short as ever, but 
the backs of dresses instead of being tight to the shape, have 
a fulness which is drawn in at the bottom of the waist, and 
confined by a silk rope, and a casing goes between the shoul- 
ders ; the bosom is rounded instead of square, and displays the 
shape to the greatest advantage. 


Evening Dress, with the new invented Platoff Cap. 


Frock of the finest Indian muslin, made a walking length, 
the body and sleeves are composed of white lace, and are made 
in a manner equally novel and elegant; the lace is guaged at 
regular distances, each guaging is finished by a trimming of 
narrow Mechlin lace, which has an uncommonly elegant 


effect ; these sleeves are quite original, and never before intro- 


duced. Over this dress a robe of pale pink China crape is 
worn. 

The Platoff cap of pale pink satin, to correspond in colour 
with the robe, the small scollops round the front are, as well 
as the crown, finished with a row of pearls, and a superb tas- 
sel ot the same materials ornaments it on one side.—La Belle 
Assemblee. 





POWER OF MUSIC. 


nr following curious anecdote, illustrative of the power 
of music, is taken from the Musical Biography :—* Ales- 
sandro Stradella flourished about the middle of the seventeenth 
ceitury. He was a fine singer, and an excellent performer on 
the harp, an instrument in which he took much delight. For 
some years he held the situation of composer to the opera at 
Venice. He was likewise a teagher of music there; and 
amongst others of whose instruction he had the superintend~ 
ance, there was a young lady of rank, named Hortensia, who 
lived in a criminal intercourse with a Venetian nobleman. 
His frequent access to this lady produced a mutual affection, 
and they agreed to elope together. They embarked for Rome, 
in a fine night, and aided by a Eoumeahie wind, effected their 
Vol, 54, 2X escape, 
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escape. On discovering the lady’s flight, the Venetian had 
recourse to the usual methods of the country in obtaining sa- 
tisfaction for real or supposed injuries. He dispatched two 
assassins, with instructions to murder both Stradella and the 
lady wherever they should be found, giving them a sum of 
money in hand, and making them the promise of a larger sum 
if they succeeded in the attempt. Being arrived at Naples, 
they were informed that those of whom they were in pursuit, 
were at Rome, where the lady passed as Stradella’s wife: on 
this intelligence they wrote to their employer, requesting letters 
of recommendation to the Venetian ambassador at Rome, in 
order to secure an asylum to which they could fly as soon as 
the deed was perpetrated. Having received these letters, they 
made the best of their way to Rome. At their arrival they 
were informed, that on the evening of the succeeding day, 
Stradeila_ was to give an oratorio in the church of San Gio- 
vanni Latorano. They attended the performance, determined 
to follow the composer and his mistress out of the church, and, 
seizing a convenient opportunity, to strike the fatal blow. 
The music soon afterwards commenced ; but so exquisitely pa- 
thetic was it in some parts, that, long before it was coucluded, 
the suggestions of humanity had begun to operate upon them. 
They were seized with remorse, and reflected with horror on 
the thoughis of depriving a man of life who could give to his 
auditors so much delight as they had felt. In short, they en- 
tirely desisted from their purpose, and determined, instead of 
taking away his life, to exert all their efforts to preserve it. 
They awaited his coming out of the church, and, after first 
thanking him for the pleasure they had received in hearing his 
music, infoised him of the bloody errand on which they had 
been sent, expatiating on the irresistible charms which, of sa- 
vages, had made them men, and had rendered it impossible for 
them to effect their bloody purpose, They concluded by ear- 
nestly advising that he and the lady should depart immediately 
from Rome, promising that they would forego the remainder 
of the reward, and would deceive their employer, by making 
him . lieve they had quitted that city on the morning of their 
arrival. 


Distressing Particulars of the Loss of many valuable 
Lives, in an unsuceessful Attempt to destroy some Pi- 
rates Boats, on the Turkish Coast. 


= September, 1812, ‘the Kite sloop of war, Captain Can- 

ning, attacked a vessel under Turkish’ colours, and bad one 

man wounded, Complaint was made at Constantinople, and’ 
‘ the 
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the captain was reprimanded. In March, 1813, the Kite 
broke the neutrality which is observed by British ships of war 
between the ‘Turkish goverument and the islands, countries, or 
districts, which are in a state of rebellion. Asecond complaint 
was made, which was followed by the captain receiving ano- 
ther rebuke. In June last, being stil] cruising in the Archipe- 
lago, the boats of the Kite were sent to Idromo, a small island 
lying near the entrance to the Gulf of Salonica, to obtain in- 
telligence. The people, unable to bear the grievous tyranny 
of the Turkish government, had thrown off the yoke, and 
taken up arms. On the boat’s crew landing, they were sur- 
rounded by the natives, and two of their number detained as 
hostages, until a supply of powder was obtained. With this 
demand, however, Captain Canning very properly refused com- 
pliance, and returned for answer, that “ English ships of war 
never paid contribution.” The inbabitants, on receiving this 
teply, declared that they were friendly to the English; that 
they were in hostility only to Ali Pacha and the governor of 
Saloniea, by whom they had been shamefully oppressed. Con- 
sonant to this declaration, they treated the British officers and 
seamen with civility, and sent a present of some sheep and 
cheese to Captain Canning, which was accepted, and a retura 
made of rum. After much friendly conversation they sepa- 
rated, and the boats returned to the ship. 

The same night Captain Canning declared his intention of 
destroying the pirates’ boats, and made the necessary prepara- 
tions. ‘The natives of Idromo observing that the hite conti- 
nued to remain in the neighbourhood of the island, though the 
vind was fair for departing, began to suspect treachery, and 
prepared to counteractit. At daylight the Kite was brought 
toanchor, and opened a fire upon that part of the island where 
the native boats lay. ‘The latter being manned, put off to at- 
tack the Kite, probably with the intention of carrying her by 
boarding; but when they bad approached, a brisk fire of mus- 
ketry was opened on them, which killed many, aad obliged 
the others to return. The boats of the Kite were then dis- 
patched, with the seamen properly armed, to complete the de- 
siruction of the native boats. This service was not one of 
apparent difticulty. The seamen boarded the boats, which 
were presently abandoned, ‘They thea made preparations for 
bringing them out, or destroying them, when on a sudden they 
discovered, that they were placed in such a position as to be 
commanded from the heights. Stones of immense size and 
Weight were immediately precipitated from this elevation, 
which crushed all upon whom they f.il. No shelter could be 
obtained from these immense masses in the open boats, which 
were abandoned, nor could those belonging to the Kite be 
immediately regained. 
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In this melancholy conjuncture, many of the seamen threw 
themselves overboard, in the hope of gaining the shore; but 
the channel being several feet deep, their escape not only be- 
came a matier of difficulty, but their powder and ammunition 
were rendered unserviceable. At this time the natives, placed 
vpon the heights, were taking deliberate aim. Every stone 
proved fatal, and the fall of every seaman was marked by a 
shout of triumph. It became necessary, therefore, for the sur- 
Vivors to separate, without attaining their unjust object, and 
abandon their killed and wounded companions to the fury of 
the exasperated enemy. The result of this unfortunate and 
imprudent enterprise has been, that, of forty officers and sea- 
men who manned the boats, twenty were killed, and eighteen 
wounded. Among the killed were many who, having been 
badly wounded, and unable either to run or swim, were stoned 
to death as they lay on the beach. The first lieutenant, Mr. 
Williams; the purser, Mr Edgar; and the senior midshipman, 
are included in the list of killed and wounded, 





DESCRIPTION OF HELIGOLAND. 





[PROM SEMPLE’S TOUR.] 


HE great events which marked the winter of 1812 seemed 
likely to be followed by others of still more importance, 
Early in 1813 all Germany was in agitation, and either openly 
in arins, or secretly preparing to arm. Cries of indignation, 
long suppressed, burst forth on every side. A mighty mass of 
armed men, all hostile to France, was assembling between the 
Vistula, the frontiers of Austria, and the Elbe; and it was 
hoped that the banners of German liberty might soon once 
more be waved on the banks of the Rhine. 

The partial re-establishment of the communication so long 
suspended between England and the Elbe induced me to visit 
the continent, for which purpose [ quitted London on the 
16th of April, 1815, and embarked at Harwich the following 
day for Heligoland. I bad no passport from the secretary of 
state’s office, nor were any objections made to my embarking 
on that account. In the packet were many German passen- 
gers, anxious to revisit their native country under apparently 
auspicious circumstances. A fine brecze from the west in 
forty-eight hours brought us in sight of Heligoland, appearing 
at the distance of sixteen miles like’a long flat rock. In ano- 
ther bour we distinguished the tower of the light-house, anil 
soon afterwards the church steeple, and the roofs of houses. 
As we approached rapidly, we were flattering ourselves with 
being soon landed, when cur packet struck upon a ledge of 
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rocks about a mile from the shore. Sounding all round ia the 
boat, we found at a short distance a depth of five fathoms, 
then suddenly one, and one and a half; and so alternately. 
As the night appeared coming on dark and stormy, and our 
little vessel beat upon the rocks, we began to be anxious, when 
a number of boats put off from the shore, and came to our as- 
sistance. We found the boatmen equally extortionate with 


those of Dover or Deal, demanding a guinea for each passen- 


ger. At length they became more moderate, and about seven 
o'clock we were all landed on the beach, leaving our vessel 
fast upon the rocks. 

I was detained at Heligoland for eight days by easterly 
winds, which brought every day little fleets of boats from the 
Elbe, but permiited none to return. I had thus more time 
than | wished to examine this spot, to which commerce has 
given a momentary importance. It is an island, or rock, ex- 
tending from N. N. W. to S.S.E, nearly an exact mile in 
length, and about a quarter in its greatest breadth. It is high- 
est on the western side, so that its surface forms an inclined 
plane gradually sloping down towards the east, where the ge- 
neral height is not above an hundred feet, while on the oppo- 
site side itis nearly double, the highest cliff being about two 
hundred and ten feet. The sides are perpendicular, so that at 
high water the sea washes the face of the island all round, ex- 
cept at a corner to the south-east, where nature has formed a 
flat beach elevated above high water mark, upon which the 
lower town stands. The greater part of the island is of sand- 
stone, particularly at the north end towards the base; but 
on the other sides blue and red argillaceous earths are mixed 
in various proportions, and even the greatest part of the sand- 
stone strata are tinged seemingly with the oxide of iron. At 
low water the rocks extend to a considerable distance all round, 
and then during about two hours it is easy to make the circuit 
of the island. Beginning with the eastern side we see close te 
the foot of the cliffs, and nearly buried in ‘the sand, fifteen ot 
twenty smooth blocks of granite, which no where else appear, 
except scattered in very small pieces on the beach. Proceed- 
ing along this side the cliffs baye little variety or beauty, until 
we arrive atthe north end of the island. Here the greater part 
of the strata, especialiy towards the base, are of sand-stone, 
generally red, but intermixed with others about a foot in thick- 
ness, of a pure white, and very soft. A lofty column of a 
hundred and fifiy feet in height stands detached, except atthe 
base, and seems already destined by nature as a prey to the 
waves. Not far from it, the ander part of the north-west cor- 
ner of the island bas fallen in, so as to leave an arch of fifty 
or sixty feet in height, through which we clamber over huge 
tuins, The layers of white sand-stone extend from this along 
the 
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the greater part of the western side, alternating with red sand- 
stone and a mixture of argillaceous earths, giving to the whole 
a peculiar variety and beauty. Proceeding onwards we think 
ourselves siopped by a cliff projecting into the sea, until we 
discover a long natural arched passage, through which we find 
our way. Near the entrance of this passage the beach is en- 
tirely covered with swall rounded flints, alihough none are to 
be found in the composition of the island. Mixed with these 


are some scanty specimens of quartz and granite. In the cliff 


is a hollow opening upwards to the top of the island, which, 
viewed from above, appears formed by man, three of the sides 
being smooth and regular. As we approach the southern end 
ihe romantic beauties of the cliffs increase. There is nothing 
in the Isle of Wight to equal the sublimity of the views along 
the western side. Large masses of various and fantastic forms 
stand deiached, and at high water are surrounded by the waves, 
in our progress along the shore we pass through a noble ca- 
vern with an opening towards the sea, which flows partly into 
ut. Having passed through this cavern, we come to three ire 
regular detached masses, or columns, fifty feet in height, and 
of grotesque shapes; and off the south-west corner an upright 
column stands apart, appearing to those approaching the island 
like a large ship coming round the poiut. It seems difficult 
to account for the complete separation of such a mass, entire 
and standing at so short a distance. Svon alter passing this 
point we come once more to the Janding-place, and the flat 
and pebbly beach, on which stands the lower town. 

A glance at the composition of ,this island is sufficient to 
Jead us to expect its rapid decay, a truth which every circuit 
of it tends to impress sui] more s:rongly on our minds. OVF 
the south-east end, at a small distance, lies a low ridge called 
Sandy Island, which with some ledges of rocks forms the only 
shelter for vessels lying bere. There are old men still living, 
who remember when, at low water, it was possible to wade 
over to the island, which is now no longer so; and the tradi- 
tion is carefully preserved among the inhabitants, that Heligo- 
jand once contained seven parish churches. On every side 
sharp rocks extend to a considerable distance, the remaining 
bases of once mighiy cliffs. Step but for a few minuies, and 
you hear the noise of small portions crumbling down pear you, 
and proving that in some part or other the decomposition is in- 
cessautly and perceptibly going on. Here and there you be- 
bold larve masses, which, although precipitated reece nily, are 
theady beginning to be smothered by the waves, and assimi- 
lated to the general nature of the beach. Others, at a great 
height, are marked out by chasms for their fall, and you won- 
certo sec thein so jong suspended, Nor are these observations 
lo be made altogether without danger. Lu ore of my circuits 
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amass of many tons fell not far behind me, and overspread 
with ruins all the beach between the foot of the cliffs and the 
sea. A few minates sooner, and I had been inevitably buried 
beneath the mighty load. Perhaps at some distant period my 
bones might again have revisited the light, encased in argilla- 
ceous schistus, and whitened by the waves; and, carried by 
the tides to the shores of Britain, have formed a subject of 
speculation and wonder to philosophers yet unborn, 

From the landing-place and the lower town, composed chiefly 
of the recently built warehouses of the merchants, a flight of 
about two hundred broad wooden steps leads to the upper 
town, and the surface of the island. At no other point is it 
possible to gain the summit, which of course may be defended 
by a small force against the utmost superiority. The streets 
of the upper town hardly deserve that name, being in most in- 
slances so narrow, that aman standing in the middle can nearly 
wuch the walls on each side. ‘The houses are mean and low, 
bet perhaps on that account better adapted to withstand the 
force of the winter winds. In an open space stands the church, 
with a small brick spire; and farther up, on the highest point 
of the island, is @ light-louse, built by the English at an ex- 
pence of SOOOI. the lights of which are said to be visible at a 
distance of thirty miles. 

In the total absence of the usual pleasures of society, it was 
my evening amusement to walk to the north-west end of the 
island, and watch the setting sun until it became quite dark; 
and then turning round to view the broad meteor kindling in 
the south, and spreading its pale gleam around. ‘The greater 
part of the surface of the island is covered with a species ot 
turf, which serves for the pasturage of a few sheep and goats. 
There are no horses or cows, the former of which indeed would 
be wholly useless. Near the towa some small slips of land are 
cultivated, principally by women, for raising potatoes. The 
inhabitants depend for subsistence almost entirely on foreign 
supplies, and the product of their fishing. The latter, when 
the weather permits of the boats going out, is a never failing 
resource. Cod, haddock, ling, whiting, aud various kinds of 
fat fish, were brought in abundantly during my short stay ; 
and small vessels from various parts of England were waiting 
to load with lobsters for London. These fish are found in vast 
numbers among the rocks, but owing to the competition of the 
great metropolis, are sold here at an extravagant price. It 
way be said, indeed, that the original employment of ail the 
male population was fishing, which has been altered oaly 
through the English taking possession of the island, but to 
which they must, at no very distant period, again return, 

The manners of the inhabitants still retain much of the sim- 
plicity, and in some iastances, of the grossness which mark 

6 the 
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the ruder stages of society, but strongly tinctured with an ex- 
orbitant Jove of money, produced by the sudden influx of 
wealth within these few years. All the labour on the island is 
performed by women, a sight to which a week’s residence was 
vot suflicient to reconcile me. Young girls and old women 
carry along the heaviest burdens; they work like the gallegos 
in Spain, in parties of four, six, or eight, bearing between 
them, in two ranks, poles from which their load is slung, and 
walking an uniform pace, those of each rank holding fast by 
each other. Two wells in the lower town furnish enough of 
brackish water for ordinary purposes; and on the surface of 
the island, the rain is collected in two or three ponds, which 
form the only resource for fresh water. This last, when taken 
up, is deeply coloured with red earth, and must be boiled, and 
left to settle before it can be used. The whole of this is carried 
up the steps, or brought from the centre of the island by wo- 
men. On their head they usually wear a kind of calash or 
hood, which projects forward, effectually covering the whole 
face except directly in front; red petticoats bordered with yel- 
low, black gowns open behind, and slippers instead of shoes, 
complete their costume. Their countenances are sometimes 
pretty, but seldom, if ever, animaied or expressive. Whilst 
the Spanish lady attracts by dark glancing eyes, a light and 
elegant figure, and a graceful walk; the beauty of Heligoland 
trusts to her fair complexion, her azure eyes, and her more use- 
ful qualities for domestic life. 














(To be concluded in our next.) 
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PUBLIC NOTICE. 


T is currently reported, that the heads of ‘all country towns 
intend to make a right use of their reason, having disco- 
vered that charity is the noblest virtue of the human heart, and 
most acceptable to the Giver of all Good; and that instead of 
indifferent high-priced dinners, and bad wines, to the destruc- 
tion of their own health, and temporary loss of reason, the 
monies usually so expended to be applied for the comfort of 
the sick and aged, and not for the benefit of publicans and 
sinners. 


Colyton. 
Anecdotes 
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Anecdotes of Marshal Save and Madame Facart, his 
Mistress. 


[From Baron Grimm and Diderot's Memoirs.] 


AY ADAME FAVART died when she was about fifty years 

of age. She wasa bad actress, had a shrill voice, and 
her acting was lowand vulgar; she was only supportable in low 
characters, and that not for a long time, -She played a Sa- 
voyard girl, exhibiting the feats of the marmot admirably; 
this was her true talent. It was with this that she made her 
fortune, when she first appeared upon the stage in 1794; she 
was then called Mademoiselle Chantilly; she danced and sung, 
and her dance in sabots turned the heads of all Paris. She 
had just quitted the company of players which the great Mau- 
tice de Saxe always had as an appendage to his victorious army. 
Mademoiselle de Chantilly’s great celebrity was indeed derived 
from the passion with which she had inspired this hero; a 
passion which she never could return. This part of her ro 
mantic story gives occasion to some curious moral reflections. 
The hero of France, the conqueror at Fontenoy, and Laufeldt, 
the handsomest man of his time, was passionately in love with 
a little creature who was half distracted at being obliged to be 
his mistress for the sake of the money. She was herself des- 
peraiely smitten with a journeyman pastry-cook, a very ill- 
made man, by name Favart, who deserted his master’s shop 
to write songs and comic operas, such as was at that time the 
rage. 

This journeyman pastry-cook stole away the mistress of 
Marshal Saxe, one night, during the siege of Maesticht, and 
carried her off. The night of their escape it is to be presumed 
was very tempestuous, since the bridges of communication be- 
tween the marshal’s army and Lowendabhl’s corps, which was 
on the other side of the river, were carried away ; and it was 
feared that the enemy might take advantage of this circum- 
stance, and falling upon Lowendatil’s corps destroy it entirely. 
M. Dumesnil, who was distinguished at that time by the ap- 
pellation of the handsome Dumesnil, an? who died of his ex- 
pedition to the parliament of Grenoble, c»me to sce the mar- 
sha! early in the morning. He found him sitting upon his 
bed, much agitated, with his hair dishevelled, and appearing in 
great affliction. He began to consdle him, saying: “ ‘The 
misfortune is undoubtedly very great, but it may be repaired.” 
“ Alas! my triend,” replied the marshal, “ there 13 no remedy, 
Tam undone!” Dumesnil continued endeavouring to reavimate 
his courage, and console him tor the disaster of ihe night. 
“ Jt may net,” said he, “ be attended with the consequences 
Vol. 54. 2\ which 
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which we apprehend.” Still the marshal was disconsolate, and 
continued to say that the loss wasirreparable. At length, after 
about a quaiter of an hour bad passed in this way, the marshal 
began to perceive, that ali M. Dumesnil had said related only 
to the bridges, when he exclaimed: “ Pshaw,” who could 
have thought that you were talking only of these broken 
bridges! it is a petty inconvenience which may be repaired ia 
three hours; but Chantilly is gone! they have taken Chantilly 
away from me!” The hero, whom the most important mili- 
tury operations never could deprive of an hour ef sleep, was 
ahogether cast down and heartbroken at having been deserted 
by a little coquette. 

Soon after Chantilly’s first appearance at Paris, she married 
her pastry-cook, who was now become an author and a 
poet, and she went with him into Lorraine. The great Mau- 
rice, enraged at a resistance which he had never before expe- 
rienced, had the weakness to request a lcitre-de-cachet to carry 
the husband away from his wife, and to compel the latter to 
become his concubine: and, what is very remarkable, the lettre- 
de-cachet was granted and executed. The husband and wife 
were obliged to bend to the yoke of necessity, and little Chan- 
tilly was at the same time the wife of Favart, and the mistress 
of Marshal Saxe. He had carried her to Chambard, and she 
was with him the night on which he was seized with his last 
illness; an illness which carried bim off in a few days. 





DIPLOMATIC EMBARRASSMENT. 


VV HES the Swedish chancellor, Oxenstiern, negociated 

the armistice which led to the treaty of 1635, it is re- 
fated, thai the first time the Swedish and Polish plenipotentia- 
ries met in the hall of the congress, they for some time stood 
still, looking gravely at each other, withott uttering a syllable. 
At length, the Polish chancellor, Zadsick, who being unwell, 
was weary of standing, bioke silence, saying, “ In order to 
commence eivilities, most illustrious Swedish lords, we wish 
you a good day;” to which Oxienstern, feeling their observa- 
tion as areproach to the pride of his nation, answered, “ Not 
io be wanting in gratitude, :nost illustrious Polish lords, we 
wish you good sense.” fter this they entered upon business 
withou: delay; and the relator adds, that these compliments 
were given by the ministers on one side as a proof of exces- 
sive politeness, and on the other asa mark of the great pte- 
epninence which the Swedish ambasgadors attributed to theme 


ecives. 


POETRY. 
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The Happiness of Great Britain, when contrasted with other States. 


LORY to God! let this begin my theme, 
Whose providence -hath shielded Britain long 

From all the horrors of the seat of war. 
Behold! from Moscow’s ruins to the bounds 

Of ancient France, thro’ ravag’d Portugal, 
And injur’d Spain, the desolating hand 

Of warfare late has reign’d with horrors dire. 
Oh Germany! thy plains have long been drench’d 
With human bloud. What language can express, 
Or fully paint, the height of that distress 

At Dresden, Hamburgh, Leipsic, keenly felt, 
And many other seats of human woe, 

The victims of a cruel tyrant’s pride, 

Whose restless spirit, by ambition driv’n, 
Would o’er the universe all.conquering tread. 
Methinks I view the field of battle strewn 
With mangled corses of the yet-warm dead, 
Whilst hollow groans break thro’ the s‘lent air, 
And meet, with woe replete, the listening ear. 
Here lies extended, en the blood-wash’d earth, 

A veteran writhing from a mortal wound, 

lis eyes to Heaven uplifted: There a youth 
Struggling with all the bittcrness of death, 
Without a friend to succour, help, or soothe. 
I hear the father’s groan, the mother’s shrick, 
The babe’s shrill cry, the tender virgin’s moan, 
W hose dwelling (once the scene of pure delight, 
Where happiness resided, and the boon 
Of Heav’n, contentment, beam’d on ev’ry brow,) 
From their possessions torn, ransack’d, and Icft 
The portraits of calamity and woe, 
By ruffians, monsters in the form of men. 
See how they fiercely rush upon their prey { 
Like the lank wolf, whose hungry appetite 
Has been, perhaps, for many a day unfed, 
With famine staring in his flashing eyes, 
Wildly breaks in amid the fleecy tribe. 


Oh Napoleon! if from Heav’n a blaze 
Of keen conviction of thy crimson crimes 
Should dart its arrows thro’ thy guilty soul, 
How would the spectres of thy thousands slain 
Glide borribly before thy haunted view! 
How would their wounds, their mangled forms appear 
To rob thee of repose, to drive thee to despair! 


But from these awful scenes, my muse, recoil, 
And hail the pleasures of thy native shore! 
Thrice happy Britain! firmly hast thou stood, 
Amidst the general flow of human blood, 

To bid defiance to Europa’s scourge, 
As an example to thy sister realins. 


Sherborne, March, 1814. Ss. 
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See what a fund of charity prevails! 

The Gospel shines with Justre all divine. 

Full many a native of the heathen shores, 
Where darkness reign’d more thick than midnight shades, 
Shall in the realms of perfect peace and joy, 
‘Thro’ the extent of an eternal reign, 

Bless the kidd hand which, from the British isles, 
First sent the Gospel, to awake the soul 

From its lethargic slumber, and point out 

The way to Heaven thro’ a Redeemer’s blood. 
The injur'’d monarch, from his country driv’a, 
Dethron’d, distress’d, finds an asylum here. 

Thy generous sons behold, with pitying eye, 
The sorrows which their tellow-mortals feel 
From the rude hand of devastating war, 

And kindly lend a temporary aid. 

Upon thy fruitful banks we rest secure : 

The din of battle, and the clash of arms, 

Ne’er drive us from our homes. When ev’ning comes, 
After the avocations of each day, 

Hefore our fireside safely may we dwell, 

And with our families or brethren join 

In social converse, *till the hour of night 

Warns us to take our undisturb’d repose. 

Our wives and daughters from the impious hand 
Of merciless invaders are secure ; 

Our persons and our properties are safe, 


Let then each British heart, with love impress’d, 
Adore the Author of our peace and rest, 
Adore that Pow’r which, with distinguish’d care, 
Shields our blest country from the seat of war. 








CAROLAN’S GRAVE. 
Oa the Restoration of the Irish liarp. 


BY ANACREON MOORE, 


Mark’'d the sweet rose of the desert grown wild, 
Where siceps the dark minstrel of song, 
Alone ’mid the ruins of nature it smii’d, 
The briar and the thistle among. 
Sweet pilgrim, by thee Erin’s sorrow is told! 
Once a wreath round her h inp flourish’d tair; 
But soon the chill biast of December died cold, 
And left it wild, wither’d, aad bare. 
Ohl! ne’er to that wreath shall its verdure return ; 
Yet sorrow’s sweet herald again shali arise 
And the high grass shal: wave o’er the icicled urn, 
Where cold and unconscious thy Carvlan iies. 
Wxpiring and faint, the bard rais’¢ his low’d lyre, 
And impress’ on each chord a long, ling’ ring farewell, 
His hands swepr the strings with life’s las: gleaming fire, 
Till .ozen in death, pale acd tifeless they fell 
Then suil’'i was the sound of the harp’s silver strains, 
Long neglected it lay, wh pale ruin gleam’d round, 
*Tili a patriot rais’d it te splendour again, 
Andthe harp thro’ the valins once more shall resound. 
Round that pat iot’s brow shall a wreath be entwin'd, 
While the bards shall the wlories of Erin proclaim; 
And in gratitude’tear shari hi me be enshrin'd, 
And the long silent harp shall re-echo his fame. 

















